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BULLETIN 
April 1936 


I. Executive Committee (Mr. Frederick J. V. Hancox of 
the Lawrenceville School, Chairman). — On Tuesday, March 3, 
the Executive Committee of the Board held its regular Spring 
Meeting in New York City. 

Official action was taken on the various resolutions passed 
at the Annual Conference last February: 

(1) It was voted to accept the Report of the Special English 
Revision Committee which has functioned during the past year 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur S. Roberts of St. George’s 
School, and to submit mimeographed copies of it to the member 
schools for approval. (See IV below.) 

(2) The English Revision Committee was made a regular 
standing committee of the Board. Its immediate task will be the 
revision of the suggested reading lists in the Definition of Require- 
ments. 

(3) Asa result of proposals made at the Conference, the follow- 
ing standing committee in Modern Foreign Languages was 
appointed : 

Chairman, Mr. Georce 8S. Barnum 
The Lawrenceville School 
MADEMOISELLE SUZANNE CHALUFOUR 
Milton Academy Girls’ School 
Mr. CHANNING CRAIG The Fessenden School 
Mr. Henry M. Fiske St. Paul’s School 
Mr. Dirk H. vAN DER StuckEN Phillips Academy 
This committee will draw up a French vocabulary list, revise the 
book list contained in the Report of the Curriculum Study, and 
revise the statement of requirements. 

(4) In accordance with the resolution adopted at the Annual 
Conference, the Executive Committee appointed three people: 
Mr. Roger C. Fenn, The Fenn School, Chairman; Mr. C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School, and Mr. Howard T. Smith, Milton 
Academy, as a committee to observe measures tending to circum- 
scribe the professional activities of teachers which may be proposed 
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by legislatures or other agencies of government, and to represent 
in whatever manner may be deemed suitable the interest of the 
Board in preserving the traditional privilege in America of freedom 
to seek and to teach the truth. In behalf of the committee, Mr. 
Fenn has been present at the recent hearings given by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on the bill to repeal the law regarding the 
teacher's oath. The committee will shortly hold a meeting to 
consider any further steps that may be desirable. 

(5) Suggestions concerning the improvement of future Annual 
Conferences were brought before the meeting and discussed. 
The Executive Committee made tentative plans for the Conference 
of 1937. 

Since the last issue of the BULLETIN seven schools have been 
admitted to membership: 

Active Members 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida 
Rocer M. Parnter, President 
Coburn Country Day School, Miami, Florida 
NELSON CoBurRN, Headmaster 
The Country Day School for Boys of Boston, Newton, Mass. 
W. Linwoop Cuase, Headmaster 
Shepherd Individual Progress School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Joun W. SHEPHERD, Headmaster 


Associate Members 
Fresnal Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona 
Bryan F. Peters, Headmaster 
Kinkaid School, Houston, Texas 
Mrs. W. J. Kinkarp, Headmistress 
Santa Barbara School, Carpinteria, California 
Curtis W. Cate, Headmaster 
The Board extends to these schools a most cordial welcome and 
takes this opportunity to express the hope that their association 
with its work will prove to be valuable both to them and to the 
Board. 


II. Associate Membership. — At the Annual Conference 
in February amendments to the constitution were proposed and 
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unanimously approved which provided for Associate Membership 
in the Secondary Education Board. Article IV, as it now stands, 
is given below: 


Section I. There shall be two classes of membership in the 
Secondary Education Board, Active Membership and Associate 
Membership. 


Sec. II. Schools may become Active Members of the Board 
through favorable action of the Executive Committee upon their 
applications; full privileges of membership are then extended upon 
payment of the dues for the current year for Active Membership. 
Privileges reserved for Active Members only shall be voting power 
at meetings of the Board, holding office and the right to membership 
upon committees, and participation in such free distribution of 
publications beyond single copies, as may be authorized from time 
to time by the Executive Committee. 


Sec. III. Schools which are located at such a distance from 
the office of the Board as to render impracticable their full partici- 
pation in its activities shall be eligible for Associate Membership. 
The geographical zones for Associate Membership shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee in accordance with the principle 
stated in this Section and shall be made public in the announce- 
ments of the Board. Associate Members shall enjoy all privileges 
of membership in the Board except those which are specifically 
reserved for Active Members. 


Sec. 1V. The annual dues shall not exceed $50.00 for Active 
Members nor $25.00 for Associate Members; the exact amounts 
shall be determined by the Executive Committee. The dues shall 
be payable on or before March Ist of each year. Any member 
school which is in default for its annual dues for two whole years 
shall thereupon cease to be a member of the Board; but it may be 
reinstated by the Executive Committee upon payment of a rein- 
statement fee equal to one year’s annual dues for its class of mem- 
bership, in addition to the dues for the succeeding year. 


Sec. V. Associate Members may become Active Members upon 
notification to the Executive Committee and payment of the 
additional amount required for annual dues. 


The Executive Committee wishes to announce that schools 
located in the seventh and eighth postal zones from Boston, 
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Massachusetts, are eligible to either Active or Associate Member- 
ship. The annual dues for Associate Members are to be twenty- 
five dollars. New schools joining the Board by the regular proced- 
ure, that is, by application to the Executive Committee, between 
March and September, will pay the full fee; schools joining between 
September and March will pay only half, or twelve dollars and a 
half. Associate Members will receive copies of all publications 
and letters which are sent out from the central office and may 
purchase material at member school rates. As stated in the 
amendment, their activities will be the same as those of Active 
Members, except that they may not vote at the Annual Con- 
ferences, hold office upon our committees, or receive more than 
one free copy of each of our publications. 


Ill. Examination Program, 1936. — On March 14, the first 
letter in connection with the 1936 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms 1 and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
Not every school has returned Form 1, although we requested 
that it be sent back to the office by the first of April. As a pre- 
caution, therefore, the second mailing (April 17), which included 
the final list of Examination Centers, has gone to all schools except 
those which indicated definitely that they would not make use of 
the examinations. Subsequent material will be sent only to schools 
that have filed their intention to participate, at least to some extent, 
in our program. 


IV. Examination Program, 1937. — On April 10, one copy 
of the Report of the Special English Committee (Mr. Arthur S. 
Roberts, St. George’s School, Chairman) was mailed to the Repre- 
sentative in each member school which participates in the Examina- 
tion Program. The Representative was instructed to ask the 
Head of the English Department to give the Report his immediate 
attention and to make reply to Mr. Roberts as soon as possible. 
It will be remembered that following a vote taken at the Annual 
Conference of 1935, a special English Committee was appointed 
“to study the requirements in grammar with a view to bringing 
about better coordination between English and other languages 
taught in the secondary schools.”” The Report of this committee 
contains an outline of proposed changes in the definition of require- 
ments. It was accepted by the 1936 Conference and has since 
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received the approval of the Executive Committee. According to 
the constitution, however, changes in the requirements may not 
be put into effect without a year’s advance notice to the schools. 

On January 28, there were mailed to the heads of the Mathe- 
matics Departments sample examinations, constructed by the 
Examiners to illustrate a new type of paper which it has been sug- 
gested that the Board adopt in place of the present type. A letter 
accompanying the specimen examinations invited an expression 
of opinion with regard to the adoption of this new form of test. 
Less than half of the schools concerned responded. The majority 
of these were in favor of substituting the new-type examination 
for the one now in use. The Mathematics Group which met during 
the Annual Conference in February also recorded a favorable vote. 
Before the examinations are officially accepted, however, the Execu- 
tive Committee wishes to be perfectly sure that the member schools 
consent to the change. Consequently a follow-up letter was mailed 
on April 10 to those schools which had failed to reply to the com- 
munication of last January. 

We cannot urge too strongly upon the members of the Board 
the importance of informing us of their wishes with regard to 
these changes in the 1937 requirements and examinations. 


V. Annual Report for 1935. — Two copies of the Annual 
Report for 1935 are being mailed to each Representative in 
the member schools: one for the Headmaster and one for the 
members of the faculty. This publication contains the reports of 
the several officers of the Board, the minutes of the Eleventh 
Annual Conference, and the reports of the subject group meetings. 
The Representatives are urged to give the Report as much publicity 
as possible. 


VI. Report Cards. — Headmaster E. Trudeau Thomas of the 
Bedford-Rippowam School has recently sent to the Executive 
Secretary for possible publication a short article upon reports of 
pupils’ progress. Although limitations of space prevent presenta- 
tion of the entire discussion, we are able to give below the greater 
part of it, as a thought-provoking exposition of a problem that all 
schools face. Mr. Thomas refers to the existence of many different 
marking systems and to the dissatisfaction that is felt by schools 
which are alert and growing with their methods of handling the 
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analysis of results. He then proceeds to examine the purposes 
that a pupil’s report should serve: 


“First, it should acquaint the parent with the progress of 
the child. Second, it should serve as a stimulus to serious thought 
by each pupil concerning his progress and as a basis for discussion 
of such progress or lack of it by the pupil in conference with his 
headmaster and/or adviser and parent. Third, its preparation 
should require a careful inspection by each teacher of his work 
with each individual pupil. 


“There are two results of reports which must be avoided in 
so far as possible. First, they must not foster the attitude of ‘work- 
ing for marks.” Such motivation is obviously inferior to work 
accomplished because of an interest in the subject. Second, the 
reports should minimize a comparison of pupil with pupil. A 
pupil should be led to compare his report with the last one and 
also with his sense of a job well done. 


“When one investigates the methods of reporting in current 
usage one finds great variety. At one extreme is the school which 
has grades recorded in each subject every two weeks on a percentage 
basis and an average computed to two decimal points, that the 
rank of every pupil in the school may be established for purposes 
of a public reading before the whole school. One wonders whether 
the ‘silent five’ at the bottom, whose names are withheld, suffer 
more injurious effects than the top five, who are distinguished in 
this artificial, inaccurate way. Needless to say, such a school records 
no estimate of the child’s development in any category except the 
subject matter fields. One can excuse such neglect only in a cram- 
ming school for college entrance. At the other extreme is the school 
which has each teacher who comes in contact with any given pupil 
write a page describing that pupil’s progress in terms related only 
to that pupil. These pages are collected in a book and sent home 
to the parents where they are probably completely misunderstood. 
Somewhere within this range is the most satisfactory type of 
report.” 


Mr. Thomas lists what seem to him the essential characteristics 
of a useful report, stating that it should be 


“1. Accurate, without pretending to differentiate more accu- 
rately than is possible. 
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2. As concise as is consistent with an analysis of all the impor- 
tant aspects of the child's development. 

Significant. 

Easy to understand. 

Practical for recording purposes.” 


Cl ae Ww 


The report card used at The Bedford-Rippowam School con- 
tains, first, six general qualities upon which each pupil is graded: 
Citizenship (i.e. cooperation, consideration of others, interest in 
school activities, reliability), Study Habits, Care and Neatness, 
Self-reliance, Self-control, Posture. This section of the card is 
followed by the individual subjects, each of which shows three 
grades, under the respective headings, Accomplishment, Effort, 
and Attitude. The five letters used in the grading are explained as 
follows: A — Almost Perfect; B — Good; C — Satisfactory; D — 
Improvement Necessary; E— Very Poor. At the bottom of the 
card there is space for personal comment by the Headmaster and 
for suggesting specifically an interview with the pupil’s parents. 
Mr. Thomas points out that in a Country Day School of 130 pupils 
such interviews with parents are possible and are encouraged. 


The operation of the grading system represented by the card 
is described by Mr. Thomas as follows: 


““A committee of the five or six members of the faculty who 
have the most to do with any group of pupils, meet and determine 
the grades which go with the first six items for that group. These 
items appear at the top of the card and are in every other way 
stressed that they may assume proper importance. 

“The three grades for each subject are turned in by the 
teacher involved, together with a written statement to afford 
further detail and describe what is being done to improve the 
situation. The accomplishment mark indicates solely how much 
the pupil knows about the subject. We feel that often there is a 
difference between effort and attitude towards a subject. Altitude 
includes interest or other motive, classroom attention, teacher- 
pupil relationship, etc. 

“Tt will be noticed that there is no passing mark and that 
the legend describing the meanings of the five letters used is in 
terms which do not suggest comparison with other pupiis. It 
was felt by the faculty that we are capable of dividing the results 
of our analysis into five groups, but that no greater sub-division 
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could be made, and that even if such greater accuracy were possible, 
it is neither useful nor desirable.” 

In conclusion Mr. Thomas expresses his realization that several 
of the features of the report card described have been used by 
many schools: he submits this account, however, “‘in the hope of 
evoking constructive criticism in this important aspect of school 
routine.” 

We are glad to transmit Mr. Thomas’s communication to the 
Bureau of Research which a few years ago investigated marking 
systems and reports then current in our schools. But, as he him- 
self intimates, a discussion may be for the moment more productive 
than a questionnaire. Comments will be welcomed by Mr. Thomas 
and by this office. The topic, ““Pupils’ Reports,” in all its implica- 
tions, may perhaps be suggested also for consideration in group 
discussion at some future Conference of the Board. 


REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Thanks and Acknowledgments 

The Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education Board 
wishes to thank the many persons who aided in the construction 
of the first form of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
many schools which co-operated in the administration of the test 
last month. 

Both the construction and the administration of the test had 
to be compressed into an inadequate period of time. In spite of 
this handicap, 93 schools co-operated in giving the test, 16 others 
ordered tests too late to be supplied, and 5 more were prevented 
from giving the tests because of the unfortunate occurrence of sick- 
ness in the school. Two school districts, besides 9 other public 
schools, participated in giving the tests; one other school district 
and 6 other public schools were prevented from giving the tests 
through the exhaustion of the supply. Over and above the 4,800 
copies of the test printed and allocated, there were requisitions for 
2,430 tests from public schools, and for 3,371 tests from private 
schools, which of course could not be supplied. 

Thanks and acknowledgments are especially due to the admin- 
istration of °77 Laboratory at Princeton University; to Prof. Carl 
C. Brigham, who is the real father of the Junior S. A. T.; and 
especially to Prof. Cecil R. Brolyer, without whose guidance and 
skill the work would have been impossible. 


A Look Forward 

These facts seem to show that the task assumed by the 
Secondary Education Board was well worth undertaking. They 
demand also the formulation of plans for making the further prose- 
cution of the work (1) more effective in itself; (2) continuously 
useful to the participating schools; (3) eventually useful to second- 
ary education as a whole. 

To make the further prosecution of the work effective it is 
hoped first, that frank and explicit criticisms of the test may be 
forwarded to the Secondary Education Board, and second, that 
there may be induced a still wider sharing in the work of preparing 
items. Several useful criticisms have been received. It is suggested 
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that criticisms will be most valuable if they are made in the light 
of the studies which preceded and have accompanied the construc- 
tion of the S. A. T. of the College Board and are basic to the Junior 
S. A. T. These are most readily available in A Study of Error, by 
Prof. Carl C. Brigham, published by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York, and in the annual 
reports of the S. A. T. A copy of A Study of Error ought to be avail- 
able in all schools seriously concerned with using the results of 
tests for improving education. In order to promote greater effi- 
ciency in the preparation of items a letter will go out from the 
office of the Secondary Education Board to those who have been 
so helpful in the compilation of items for the first form, with the 
hope that that cooperation may be continued and extended. 

In the interpretation of the results of the test with the object 
of improving instruction, participating schools will themselves be 
greatly aided by the illuminating suggestions which occur either 
explicitly or by inference on many pages of A Sludy of Error. If 
we have more specific knowledge of prevalent confusions in the 
verbal processes of our junior high school pupils we have improved 
the basis for specific remedial instructions. Since the work of 
construction and interpretation of the Junior S. A. T. is cumulative 
and continuous, its values for co-operating schools should again be 
emphasized, especially in the direction of a fuller understanding 
of some of the fundamental experiences involved in education. 

The effect of this undertaking of the Secondary Education 
Board upon secondary education as a whole will surely be the 
greater, if, during the period of construction and upon completion 
the member school will! study the results of the tests and use them 
as the basis for experimental procedures designed for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

—Joun A. Lester. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
March, 1936 
There is a new book just published called The American Chamber 
of Horrors. It is unfortunate because that title should have been 
reserved for a book about the American School. I hope that Doctor 
Wallin’s article Scholastic Pottage will have a wide reading and will 
be thoroughly discussed. What are we doing to our students? 
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Do we really know? Do we care? Once in a while some thoughtful 
person comes along and tells us in no uncertain terms. Here we 
have a candid account of what we are actually doing in terms of 
“mental strain, nervous tension, worry, anxiety, fear, emotional 
upsets, inferiority complexes, convictions of worthlessness and 
failure, deep-seated discouragement and despondence, ugly jealous- 
ies, phobias, timidities, obsessions, and the like.” When are we 
going to believe Max McConn that “studies are not everything’? 
I know the answer that some will make, “Real education is not 
a bed of roses deisgned to make the softies comfortable.” But they 
won't say it that way. They will quote Euclid’s reply to Ptolemy 
“that in geometry there is no straight path for kings.” 

At the bottom of all this we find the old bug-bears, examina- 
tions, marks, and overlong assignments. Doctor Wallin enumer- 
ates the more obvious vicious examination practices, the flagrant 
misuses of these weapons we call marks, and the cruelties of the 
ordeal of impossible assignments. Few of us can read these analy- 
ses and come up with an “I’m innocent.” — We are portrayed at 
our worst, we are told why we act as we do, and the results of our 
practices are laid bare. We should be stirred to well-considered 
action. Unfortunately, human lethargy is a problem far more 
difficult to solve than human ignorance. I hope Doctor Wallin or 
someone equally competent will give us an article showing us at 
our best, because I have a sneaking suspicion that there is some good 
in the worst of us. 

The Inaugural Conference at Reed College. Reed College has 
always been an interesting institution. It has done interesting 
things, and has produced interesting people. (Do you know where 
Reed College is located?) The college has a new president and of 
course there were inaugural ceremonies. But note that I didn’t say 
the usual inaugural ceremonies. The ceremonies consisted of a 
grand conference, with trustees, regents, faculty, students, alumni, 
townspeople, and educational leaders from other institutions 
frankly discussing a series of important problems confronting the 
college. How different from the usual inaugural address, the usual 
cross between humility and pomp, with the promise to “go forward, 
but to uphold the commendable policies of my predecessor, and the 
sacred traditions of this great institution.” It would consume too 
much space to list the problems that were discussed and the conclu- 
sions reached. Suffice it to say that everything from the curriculum 
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to college dances came up for discussion. Opinions varied from 
erudite expressions of philosophy to that of the faculty member 
who summed up his ideas in one sentence, ‘For God’s sake, let the 
students alone.”” The account of this democratic conference may 
be suggestive of somewhat similar conferences in secondary schools. 


Many independent schools are located in small towns. I sup- 
pose the selection in most cases was intentional. There are 
advantages (especially for boarding schools) and there are disad- 
vantages. Why is it that progressive schools are more likely to 
be found in the cities and the more conservative schools in the 
small towns? Perhaps there is no reason, but the fact is more or 
less obvious. Is it difficult to develop a modern curriculum in a small 
town? Roberta La Brant Green gives us a vivid picture of the way 
the high school at Holton, Kansas, developed a modern curriculum 
in a town of three thousand inhabitants. It is a valuable article 
because it shows how a conventional school can become progressive 
by a series of steps each leading naturally into the next. A reading 
of Developing a Modern Curriculum in a Small Town convinces us 
that the change has effected real good for the students, the teachers, 
and the townspeople. Particularly interesting to me are the care- 
fully explained details of technique. 

Any discussion of progressive education invariably brings out 
the point that music is a very important part of the curriculum. 
One can usually spot a “‘progressive’’ because he talks about “‘music 
and art’ more than he does about algebra and Latin. The word 
appreciation invariably follows the word music. Donald Pond in 
Music as a Social Function in the Child’s World believes that the 
so-called music appreciation has nothing whatever to do with 
music. Furthermore, “harmony is not the basis of music, nor is 
rhythm — at least in the sense in which we understand it.” Mr. 
Pond looks upon music for the child from a social standpoint, since 
it is “social in origin and must remain social in function if it is to 


have any real vitality.” Enlightening is his discussion of the 
“five types of listeners.” Are you one who “appreciates” the Saint- 


Saens’ Danse Macabre because you know exactly when to look for 
the crowing of the cock? 

Those who may be interested in the problem child in the nursery 
school, or an anthropologist’s observations on Indian education 
will find two good articles devoted to these interests. 

—Rosert N. Hitkert. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March. 1936 


Where Is Independent Education? 

One’s first reaction to the March Scnoot Review is a feeling 
of surprise. At first glance there is nothing in the entire issue which 
may be considered as bearing on independent education. Is this 
an indication of the infinitesimal importance of independent schools 
in the country as a whole or merely an editorial omission? In 
either case, there is little news for the independent school man 
except by implication. 

Implications, however, there are. Under the heading ‘Control 
of public education by the state” is reviewed a monograph by Lee 
O. Garber which summarizes available legal evidence to show that 
education is a function of the state rather than of the municipality 
or of other local agencies. Our Dual System of Rural Education, by 
Herbert M. Hamlin, deplores the fact that agricultural extension 
work is controlled by the Department of Agriculture, maintaining 
the thesis that it should be incorporated with public education 
under the United States Office of Education and quoting authorita- 
tive dithyrambics on the “great educational, social, and economic 
opportunity of America”: ‘To leach all subjects to all men in the 
same school” (italics not mine). Is such educational uniformity all 
that it is cracked up to be? Is this pressure for uniformity desirable? 
Is not our double system of public and independent education, so 
well discussed by Doctor McCcnaughy at Lawrenceville, worth 
preserving? One way of preserving it would be to improve the 
services which it renders, emphasizing the unique function of the 
independent school. 

A few haphazard suggestions as to possible opportunities 
for improvement may be gleaned, always by implication, from this 
number of THe Scnoot Review. Co-ordinator, Not Supervisor, by 
Charles A. Harper, suggests the unrestricted opportunities for inter- 
departmental co-ordination which independent schools have and 
public schools do not always have. C. O. Mathews and Nora 
Toepfer, in Comparison of Principles and Practices of Study, find 
that many high-school pupils do not know how to study and that 
mere knowledge of the principles of effective study does not ensure 
efficiency in study. In the independent boarding school, complete 
supervision of study is possible for all students; opportunities 
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for teaching pupils how to study are unlimited, even if often unreal- 
ized. There is no reason why the “‘study hall” with its policeman- 
detective or passive magisterial presence should not be metamor- 
phosed into a study laboratory, properly and fully equipped as a 
focal workshop for vital learning processes. Such a laboratory 
would perform a service which could not be duplicated during the 
public-school day or the family-circle evening. An article by Austin 
H. Turney and Mary Fee, dealing with guidance, shows the lack of 
correlation between the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the judg- 
ments of teachers, pointing out the scantiness of materials upon 
which public-school teachers may base their judgments of pupil 
adjustment or maladjustment. Such materials are abundantly 
available in boarding schools where faculty and boys live, work, and 
sometimes even play together. They can be supplemented by 
individual psychiatric opinion, by faculty, division, and depart- 
ment meetings on boys, and by departments of personnel; in some 
schools these sources of information are in effective operation at 
the present time. One would like to see these, and other independent 
school opportunities, not only put into effective operation but 
adequately reported. 


Brief Mention 
The Selected References this month deal, among other topics, 
with Business Education, Music, Art, and Physical Education. 
The references on Business Education remind one how handy it 
would be for the prospective university student, lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, preacher, business man, or citizen to be thoroughly trained 
in prep school in typing, shorthand, filing, notetaking, and the like. 


New Books 
How People Look at Pictures: A Study of the Psychology of 
Perception in Art, by Guy Thomas Buswell. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xvi plus 198. $3.00. 


A Study of eye- oveme mMotvograpny app iec Oo art. 
A study of eye-movement photograph) lied to art 


Business-Economie Problems, by H. G. Shields and W. Harmon 
Wilson. Cincinnati, Ohio; South-Western Publishing Co., 1935. 
Pp. x plus 714. $1.84. 


“This textbook is a pioneer in the new field of consumer and economic 
citizenship training.” 
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1,000 Books for the Senior High School Library, Compiled by a 
Joint Committee of the American Library Association, National 
Education Association, and National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


Important for librarians and for teachers of all fields where extensive 
reading is employed. 


Textbooks in Algebra, Social Studies, Economic and Social 
History, and Physics are reviewed. 


APRIL, 1936 


Dr. Charles H. Judd writes the leading article in this month’s 
Scnoot Review, his subject being Raising the Level of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. The speech of which it is a transcript must have 
been a good one — long but interesting. Speaking of course of 
public-school teachers, Doctor Judd traces the formation of the 
too common pattern of intellectual stagnation, slavishness, and 
rigidity through the successive rubber-stamping of secondary 
school, state college, and state teachers’ college. He wants teach- 
ers, from their student days onwards, to be self-reliant, independent, 
abounding in curiosity, smouldering with at least a spark of vital 
thought. He thinks that these happy results may be brought about 
through a greater abundance of liberal arts courses in teacher train- 
ing schools, especially if liberal arts and education courses are taught 
and administered together. Unlike certain other professors of 
Education, he thinks that the number of “professional” courses 
should be reduced in favor of other courses which may help produce 
better-educated and more cultured men and women. It is interest- 
ing to compare the conditions he discusses with those obtaining in 
most independent schools. Here the majority of teachers have 
undoubtedly been brought up on a liberal arts diet — but quite 
often without even the minimum of professional courses suggested 
by Doctor Judd. Some are men of real culture and intellect whose 
interest and natural abilities enable them to teach effectively; 
others are normally intelligent college graduates who are not quite 
sure whether they want to teach for more than a couple of years; 
still others are qualified for their posts only through friendship 
with the Headmaster or the Trustees. Somewhere between arid 
professionalism and enthusiastic blundering, however, exists a 
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combination of general culture and technical training which ought 
to be capable of good results in any type of school. 

The education of pupils is the theme of an article by Dean 
J. B. Edmondson of the University of Michigan quoted under 
“Educational News.” Dean Edmondson feels that secondary 
education needs changes. He thinks that education should have as 
its basic premise availability for everyone; that credit plans should 
have more flexibility; that there should be a decrease in scholar- 
ship marks and an emphasis on marks recording school citizenship 
—- as shown by qualities necessary for responsible self-direction, 
self-control, and self-appraisal; that there should be less emphasis 
on the economic values of education; that individual pupils should 
be studied and courses fitted to their needs. He calls for “‘emiphasis 
on understanding and appreciation instead of blind obedience, on 
fair and honest dealings instead of exploitation, on investigation 
instead of thoughtless acceptance, on open-mindedness instead of 
prejudice, and on the promotion of the common good instead of 
selfish advancement of the individual.’ Most of these recommenda- 
tions, with the notable exception of the first, can be carried out far 
better and more thoroughly in independent schools than in public 
schools. In fact, given universal “education” regardless of abilities, 
it is difficult to see how these ideals can be effectively pursued in 
detail at all. It is the independent school which is best qualified 
for such work: if it does its job properly while the public school 
takes care of the requirement of universal education, the country 
as a whole will be well served. 


Brief Mention 

It is being suggested that courses of study on the nature of 
propaganda be introduced in elementary school, high school, and 
college. 

The third of a series of selected references covering the whole 
field of education can be had from THEe Scoot Review as Selected 
References in Education, 1935. The “Selected References” in this 
issue are on the Extra-Curriculum. 


New Books 
The Social Sciences as School Subjects. Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
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Part XI, by Rolla M. Tryon. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1935. Pp. xiv plus 542. $3.00. 
The evolution of the social sciences in the schools. ‘*The general value 
of the work may be illustrated by reference to the oft-quoted saying, 
‘The roots of the present lie buried in the past, and the present can be 
understood only through a knowledge of the past’.” 


Integrated Mathematics: With Special Application to Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Book I, by John A. Swenson. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. 446. $1.47. 

“The author has produced a textbook which stands out in contrast 

to the recent publications in the field. It is impossible to describe it 

adequately in the space here available. Every teacher should examine 

it for himself; it is decidedly different.” 

Letters of Recommendation: A Study of Letters of Recommenda- 
tion as an Instrument in the Selection of Secondary School Teachers, 
by Lloyd N. Morrisett. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. viii plus 206. $2.00. 

“Undoubtedly the most ambitious study yet made of the subject of 


recommendations, this investigation is worthy of generous recogni- 
tion.” 


—Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
January, 1936 
Graduate Courses to Meet Vocational Needs or 
Avocational Interests 


A new department in graduate study is offered at Yale Uni- 
versity called the Division of General Studies which will offer 
opportunity for students to use the resources of the University for 
study in chosen fields germane to occupaticns they may intend to 
engagein. “Advanced study has become directed almost exclusively 
to the production of investigators,” says the report. The new 
courses are offered to those who wish to augment their knowledge 
in chosen vocational fields such as teaching, library work, journal- 
ism, politics and so forth. This division would also open college 
courses to the lawyer who wished to study Geology or the Engineer 
interested in economics. “Students applying for admission to the 
Division of General Studies at Yale must give evidence of superior 
intellectual ability and of a definite purpose. But once these 
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requirements are met, there are no limits to the breadth of the pro- 
gram that may be pursued. It is simply required that the student’s 
courses have an intelligent bearing upon the career toward which he 
is aiming. In short, it is the belief of those connected with this 
innovation that the Graduate School has large possibilities for 
educational service which have hitherto been overlooked but which 
will be met by this radical liberalization of advanced study.” 
“Students carrying on programs of study sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on General Studies may become candidates for the Master’s 
degree. They need not be candidates for any degree.” 


What Can the Elementary School Curriculum Contribute to a 
Development of Social Understanding ? 

In the past the function of the elementary period in a child’s 
training was considered as that of giving a pupil the command over 
important tools which the race has discovered, reading, writing, 
figuring. To this was added the mastery of facts, in history, geogra- 
phy, physiology, civics, etc. To this process of training the new 
psychology added the necessity for allowing time to develop creative 
abilities. The new philosophy which postulates the necessity for 
the development of social understanding in the school child suggests 
an inquiry into the possibilities afforded in the elementary school 
curriculum to promote such an understanding. Horace Caswell 
in this article makes some rather far reaching suggestions which 
will be of interest to elementary teachers of social science. ‘“‘This 
point of view suggests that a direct analysis of group life might 
indicate certain functional phases of social life of such permanence 
as to warrant their use as a basis of curriculum orientation. Study 
of group life shows that there are certain major centers about 
which the activities of individuals and the plans and problems of 
the group tend to cluster. These centers tend to persist and to be 
common for all organized groups. For example, certain of the activi- 
ties of primitive tribes tend to center in protection of the lives and 
the property of the group. In civilized group life protection of life 
and property is also an important function, about which many 
activities cluster and from which a group of related problems and 
issues arise. Since these centers or functional phases of social life 
represent points about which real life activities tend to gather and 
organize, it seems reasonable that a curriculum which is concerned 
with preparing children to participate effectively in the activities 
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of social life should use these functional phases of social life as 
points for emphasis and orientation in outlining the curriculum. 
As the individual develops an understanding of the efforts to dis- 
charge these functions in the past, an appreciation of the problems 
of the present, and ability to anticipate somewhat the problems 
of the future, and as he actually participates in the discharge of 
the functions in the present, he will develop that social under- 
standing which makes him an effective member of the social group, 
participating satisfactorily in the many activities required of him.” 

The selected references in the field of Public-School Adminis- 
tration are this month classified under (1) general administration, 
(2) state school administration, (3) city school administration, and 
(4) supervision. 


What Is An Aetivity School ? 

This question is answered by Mr. James M. Lynch of the South 
River High School, South River, New Jersey, in the January issue. 
Because of carelessness in the use of terminology there has been 
much confusion between the activity school, the progressive 
school, the child-centered school, the new school, etc. If all are 
activity schools the word “‘activity’”’ cannot be used to describe 
any one of them. “A name which characterizes any one of them 
must be a word standing for some trait in which it is unlike the 
others, not a trait which all have in common.” “The activity 
school,” to quote Mr. Lynch, “becomes a place where children 
carry on — explore; converse; play games; build boats, kites, 
electric bells, aeroplane models; draw, paint; and form groups in 
order to produce a play — as they would in a world of their own. 
The function of the teacher is to guide children to do better those 
things in which they engage naturally. Reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography and history are learned just as talking is learned, as 
means to the realization of desired ends.’ The proponents of such 
a program consider needs, special aptitudes and_ self-expression 
the primary concerns in genuine learning. Activities constitute 
the whole of school life. It is this feature which distinguishes their 
practices from those of all other progressive schools and which has 
been singled out in naming their schools “activity schools.” ‘““The 
definition, then, would read as follows: The activity school is a 
progressive school in which the learning process is directed through 
the spontaneous, creative activities of children.” 
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What About School Failures? 


An interesting study of failing pupils in Grades [ and II in 
the schools of Meriden, Connecticut, where in 1934-35 there were 
199 repeaters in those respective grades, is outlined by Miss Laura 
Hooper. To about 145 children physical examinations and intelli- 
gence tests were given, home conditions were investigated, the 
school curriculum carefully studied and special reports made on 
99 cases. The investigation showed marked physical defects in the 
majority of cases and in all cases definite handicaps to combat. 
The question is raised, then, that if these children are called “‘fail- 
ures,” have they really failed or has the school failed because it 
has not provided a program that makes it possible for children 
with limited physical or mental capacity to progress at the rates 
of speed which are normal for them? 

Many of the cases of failure listed indicated unfavorable 
attitudes on the part of pupils. Does the school know why these 
attitudes exist? Do they go beyond the class room to the home 
and neighborhood to study why children are disinterested — care- 
less — shy — babyish? Are they planning programs which will 
allow each child to move at his own rate of speed? If the teacher 
is using all available sources of information and help, is failure 
necessary? If these questions can be answered in the affirmative 
then the school has not failed. Such questions, however, are raised 
by every teacher who keeps children rather than subject matter 
in mind. 


February, 1936 
Symbolism as a Dynamic Force in Society 

A criticism of Edward L. Bernay’s recent article in the 
Economic Forum furnishes interesting facets to the ideas under- 
lying the use of symbolism as a psychological device. The editor 
considers it an outworn practice for securing social control, an 
enemy to reason and an appeal to emotions. Bernay stresses its 
potency for winning confidence as being far greater than “‘kissing 
babies and giving away cigars.” “Symbols evoke an immediate 
response in the minds and hearts of millions.” In short, if finance 
and business could evolve symbols as potent as the swastika or the 
fasces, financiers and business executives would again become 
leaders in the social order. Both sides of the argument are inade- 
quate here it seems to me, but nevertheless provocative to further 
thinking on the subject. 
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Democratized Administration 
The account of a plan initiated by J. H. Lawson, superintendent 
of schools of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, whereby all members of 
the teaching staff of the city school system are given an opportunity 
to express an opinion in the formulation of important educational 
policies is interesting and suggestive. 


Collective Bargaining Applied to the Determination of 
Teachers’ Salaries 
A plan inaugurated by J. H. Harris of Pontiac, Michigan, 
points towards the possibilities of greater understanding and 
co-operation between faculty and administrationin the school 
organization. 


Reports of Pupil Progress 
Several report card forms and a plan called the graph method 
are outlined and experiences in using them reported. All have 
interesting points and are suggestive. 


Grade Organization in Primary Schools Based on Reading 
Readiness and Ability 

Austin R. Coulson in Albany, New York, has put into opera- 
tion a plan whereby pupils go forward with their work as rapidly 
as they are able without failure or repetition of grades. Chronological 
age designates the group a child fits into. Reading ability decides to 
which division in the group he is assigned. Each division has 
certain subject prerequisites. These overlap in the age groups. 
For instance in the second age group, 5 yrs. 6 mos. to 7 yrs. 6 mos., 
there are Pre-primer, Primer and First Reader divisions. In the 
third age group, 6.6 to 8.9 there are Primer, First Reader and Second 
Reader divisions. No child over 7.6 stays in the second age group 
even if he is still in the primer stage of reading. This type of group- 
ing with parallel ability divisions within the groups continues on 
into the elementary school. No child over ten stays in the Primary 
School whatever his subject age. 


A Literary Magazine for Boys and Girls 
Story ParavbeE published at 70 Fifth Avenue is highly recom- 
mended for boys and girls from eight to twelve years of age. 
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Basic Skills in the Social Studies 

Howard R. Anderson outlines what these are and how they 
may be tested in an analysis of a certain test given elementary 
school children in lowa. The skills needed in social studies come 
under three headings, silent reading comprehension, basic language 
skills, and basic study skills. The last mentioned include abilities 
such as map reading, graph reading, use of basic references, alpha- 
betizing and the use of the index. A detailed analysis of the test 
for these skills with typical questions given under each heading, 
follows. Measurements such as here suggested serve as means 
for training as well as testing abilities in these fields. ‘“‘The drill 
phase of skill-building, however, is a means to an end rather than 
an end in itself. The real goal is to develop pupils who can make 
effective use of basic skills in the regular work of those courses in 
which they are enrolled.” 


Vanuscript Writing 

Frank N. Freeman has contributed an interesting evaluation 
of manuscript writing. His conclusions are as follows: (1) Histori- 
cal evidence, experiment, practice, and opinion indicate that 
cursive writing is better for the upper grades and for adult writing. 
(2) Experiment, the trend of practice, and the opinion of those who 
have used it indicate that manuscript writing is preferable for 
beginners. (3) The change should be made late enough to secure 
the advantages of manuscript writing as an initial style and early 
enough to minimize the difficulty of making the change. In the 
opinion of the writer, the point at which the change can probably 
best be made is the second half of Grade II. 


Nouns Should Not Be Included in a Basic Sight Vocabulary 

Kk. W. Dolch of the University of Illinois has compiled a Basic 
Sight Vocabulary for primary and elementary grades of 220 words, 
comprising all words most commonly used, except nouns. He has 
based his list on the word list of the International Kindergarten 
Union, the Gates list, and the Wheeler and Howell List. ‘“Tool’’ 
words he defines as words used in all writing, no matter what the 
subject. Nouns, except a few like “thing” or “man,” cannot 
be of universal use, as each noun is tied to special subject matter. 
Therefore tool words are not nouns. If less stress were laid on the 
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memorizing of nouns which are, after all, mainly local to the 
young child’s nursery and primary activities, a more secure sight 
vocabulary usable throughout the elementary school might be 
achieved. The list is included in the article with explanations as to 
its make up and practical suggestions for building up a sight 
vocabulary. 

The selected references on Public-School Administration in 
this issue are concerned with teaching staff, school finance, business 
management, and public relations. 

—Frances BRowNE AND Grace K. HALL. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
February 22 and February 29 
Demagogues and Education 

Dr. Charles A. Beard in The Scholar in an Age of Conflicts 
(February 29) deals with the timely subject of the purposes and 
ideals of teaching, particularly in public schools. The teacher, he 
says, is too often forced to abandon fundamental purposes at the 
behest of those who think he should be “a fire warden, policeman, 
soldier, and politician combined.” The true function of the teacher 
is the training of minds and the dissemination of knowledge; to 
carry out that function a teacher must himself have a trained 
mind and must possess a mastery of knowledge. In order toteach 
properly (in the field of the humanities, at any rate) he must have 
a judicial quality of mind and must not be hampered by the strong- 
arm methods of fanatics operating under the guise of patriotism. 
Since the teaching profession is in danger of such hampering in 
various sections, the thing to do is organize, and fight fanaticism in 
a body. 

It is interesting to note, in the same issue, that the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Freedom in Teaching has proceeded along the 
lines advocated by Doctor Beard. Certainly the ideas which 
Doctor Beard emphasizes should appear as obvious truths to the 
thoughtful person; they need to be réemphasized, however, in the 
face of attacks from foolish or vicious pseudo-patriots. 


The Necessity for Integration 
John J. DeBoer’s address on this topic, which appears in the 
issue of February 22, says that the failure of schools to respond to 
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changing social needs, and the persistence of schools in “compart- 
mentizing”’ their curricula are contributing factors to “‘social lag.” 
“The school too commonly trains the citizen of tomorrow for the 
life of yesterday.”’ Curricula should, then, be so organized as to 
deal with many centers of interest and should be so organized as 
to provide the student with an opportunity to recognize the rela- 
tionships between the facts which he learns. Since the address was 
given before the National Council of Teachers of English, Mr. 
DeBoer deals particularly with the problem of the English depart- 
ments in connection with integration. His conclusions are that 
“Formal class work could and should be drastically reduced in 
English, but it should be replaced by an extensive program of 
individual remedial service and in language usage, and by a sharp 
increase in attention to extra-curricular activities embracing drama, 
speech, literature, creative writing, and the like.” 

Mr. DeBoer is, of course, proposing a curriculum for a general 
secondary education rather than for an education which has college 
entrance as its immediate goal. In any case, teachers in general 
will agree with his general thesis that pupils should be constantly 
discouraged from treating knowledge as if the different departments 
of it had to be put in hermetically sealed cubicles for fear of 
contamination. 


Discussion 

Under this heading appear two articles of interest in the issue 
of February 29. The first, by C. H. Handschin, of Miami Univer- 
sity, is entitled Thinking and Character Education Through Language 
Learning. Intelligence, according to Mr. Handschin, is developed 
principally through the use of a language; for thinking, much of it, 
takes place articulately. As language learning develops the power 
of thought, so it helps to develop character; for, the more intelligent 
a person is, the stronger his character is likely to be. 

In A Farewell to Scholarship? David G. Ryans, of Eveleth Junior 
College, maintains the truth of the assertion that we of the present 
generation are, in general, less scholarly than our predecessors. 
We are content to substitute factual knowledge for thought. Mr. 
Ryans thinks that the difficulty lies in the fact that so many facts 
must be learned today. Factual knowledge must of necessity be 
the basis for thought just as it was the basis for the thoughts of 
our scholarly forefathers. Today, however, the student has to 
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spend so much time learning facts that he has no time left to 
think. 


It is difficult to believe that this is really the root of the diffi- 
culty. While, admittedly, a knowledge of facts must underlie 
any real thinking, it is probably not a question of time but one of 
requirement which stands in the way. There are courses offered 
today which require thought, but they are unpopular so long as 
fact-finding courses offer the student the path of least resistance. 


—H. K.Wricurt. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

This month the pickings are slim in the field of inter- 
esting articles to recommend to teachers of the Classics; the inde- 
fatigable writers on whom one most relies have either in mercy 
rested their pens for the moment, or have delved into matters too 
minute for our general purpose. 


The Lonpon ILLUsTRATED News, however, in its issue of 
February 15, 1936, reports an archaeological find which opens wide 
vistas for future investigation. I refer to the discovery in Greece, 
near the modern Berbati, of a settlement dating to the middle 
of the second millenium B.C. The site is in the mountains of 
Argolis, near Mycenae, where the ancient road from Tiryns to 
Corinth runs through a narrow valley, and consist of an acropolis 
and a beehive tomb located in reference to the acropolis very 
much as the ““Treasury of Atreus” is located in relation to the 
palace at Mycenae. The beehive tomb has been plundered of its 
treasures but offers interesting features. As at Mycenae, there is 
an entrance passage cut into a hill, leading to a circular chamber 
smaller than its Mycenaean counterpart, built of undressed stones 
packed together without coursing. The lintel of the door is not 
in situ but has been discovered not far away. An important part 
of the find is a mass of broken pottery some of which has been 
fitted together. The result is a series of painted vases, some large 
ones of the Palace Style of B.C. 1500, decorated in profusion with 
conventionalized trees and plants. Artistically the most important 
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is an octopus vase about two feet high. Three octopuses are de- 
picted swimming about among coral rocks and seaweed. The 
waving tentacles of the creatures form a graceful design, while the 
representation of air bubbles rising to the surface gives evidence 
of a close study of nature. The workmanship in general resembles 
that in similar studies of these creatures to be seen in the museum 
of Candia. 


The town and citadel to which the tomb belongs occupy an 
eminence which rises 120 feet above the plain. In contrast to the 
palace remains at Mycenae, the Berbati site contains well-pre- 
served simple houses which, when completely excavated, will 
doubtless throw much light on the customs and standards of 
living of ordinary people in Mycenaean times. 


The discoveries referred to were made last July by a Swedish 
expedition under Professor Persson of Upsala University. Before 
long photographs and more detailed descriptions will be available. 
The illustrations in the article here reviewed are excellent as far 
as they go. 


Old fogey teachers who still dare think that there is value in 
discipline and that the necessity of tackling hard work, however 
unpleasant, seems to be inherent in the achievement of most worth- 
while ends, get their usual cudgeling this month. This time the 
Forces of Sweetness and Light are led to the attack by Miss Mil- 
dred Dean, in the March issue of THe Ciassicat JounnaL. Her 
onset summons hosts to battle on a rather larger scale than that to 
which most of us adjust our efforts; the title is To all Professors and 
Teachers of the Classics, and the opening bombshell is: ‘““We as 
individuals are only bags of glands and cells, responding to the 
spur thrusts of our world with varying reactions. . . . Weare 
each of us five hundred million million billion cells, according to 
Dr. W. A. White, who is the leading student of the country in the 
field of the growth and health of the nervous system.” Before 
the ranks of Old Fogey-dom can carry off their dead, and reform, 
there comes this (p. 356): “Can the Latin teacher change his 
habits? All pouncing upon an offender must be stopped, all re- 
proaches for things not done, all sarcasms and pointed silences, all 
the machinery by which our teachers used to make us feel that we 
had not worked hard enough. . . . Friendly working together 
and living together must be our aim. . . . Instead of ‘hearing 
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a recitation,’ we must focus our attention on the next day’s assign- 
ment.” 

What is to be done with the learning acquired in this school 
boy’s Elysium? The article does not specifically say, but tucked 
away in a dark corner is the ominous sentence: “The Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil years must make their work center on sight 
translation.” This result would seem to be almost inevitable, given 
the premises. Further communiqués will be issued from the front 
line trenches next month, if there are any bags of glands and cells 
left to do battle on the side of the Old Fogeys. 

Miss Eliza Gregory Wilkins in The Similes of Horace (THe 
CxLassicAL WEEKLY, March 9, 1936) has listed and analyzed the 
similes of the poet with the exception of nine in the Sermones which 
refer to inconsequential contemporaries, in an article which makes 
entertaining reading for those who are entertained by data not 
designed to serve any particular purpose. She finds that there are 
207 which refer to actual occurrences rather than to imagined cir- 
cumstances, the average being one for every 37.7 verses. Similes 
are most frequent in the Epodes and Carmina I, least frequent in 
Carmina II. The article points out that the Horatian simile is 
usually of the shorter type — say, a couple of verses; the long 
simile, which occurs so frequently in epic as to constitute an out- 
standing characteristic of that type of verse, is not considered 
suitable for lyric expression. Indeed, of the 207 Horatian similes 
only 19 exceed two verses; among these last, the comparison of 
life to a river, now gliding peacefully in medio alveo, now in flood 
(Carm. III, 29), and Horace’s comparison of himself to a bee of 
Matina (IV, 2) come closest to the Homeric and Vergilian types 
in general structure as well as in length. The author makes a 
good point when she reminds us that many of Horace’s similes, 
short as they are, seem even shorter for two reasons. First, be- 
cause of the use of metaphor in the application of the simile. 
Epode 6 furnishes an illustration: 

nam qualis aut Molossus aut fulvus Lacon 

amica via pastoribus, 

agam per altas aure sublata nives 

quaecumque praecedit fera_ . 
Here the simi:e ends with “‘pastoribus,”” but it seems to continue 
to the end by the extension of the picture in such a phrase as 
““aure sublata.”” Second, because of the compactness of the Latin 
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language generally, and of Horace’s methods of expression in 
particular. Thus, in Carm. I, 15, 
quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 
visum parte lupum graminis immemor, 
fugies. 1. . 
an idiomatic rendering of the participle “‘visum” tends to expand 
the simile. 


2. Art 
VLAMINCK: A NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF HIS MOST 
RECENT PAINTINGS 
By ANN HAMILTON SAYRE 
(The Art News, February 1, 1936) 


Vlaminck always held to his own individuality without, in 
any way, losing power or shrinking his vision. His choice of sub- 
ject is simple, his canvasses illustrating his love for the villages, 
harbors, flowers in modest vases, all things whose close relation- 
ship to nature he realizes, thus betraying his Flemish blood. 

Students would be interested in the fact that by color Vlaminck 
has achieved his greatest effects. At times his compositions were 
childishly simple. ‘‘To be sure, one could not expect everything 
from such an individualist as this man, but if composition must be 
weak and uninteresting then color and intensity should compen- 
sate. 

Looking over the twenty-one paintings in the exhibition 
“The Mill” is one of the finest, and ‘“‘Winter Scene” is a direct 
expression of fallen snow in a small town. These should be an 
inspiration to students who aspire to directness and simplicity. 


GLACKENS AT ANDOVER 
(The Art News, February 22, 1936) 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is presenting until March 
1, the first one-man exhibition of the works of William J. Glackens 
to be held outside of New York. 

Glackens has not been accorded the recognition he deserves, 
his work having been dismissed by some critics as a reflection of 
Renoir. His paintings, which will be enjoyed by those who like 
good painting for its own sake, are characterized by a quality of 
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color and a sensitivity to the materials of painting. He employs 
the broader color keyboard and shares with it an interest in color 
as an expression of form as well as light. 

The Andover exhibition is limited to fifteen examples of his 
works, but this exhibition demonstrates the progressive policy of 
the school and of the Art Director to utilize opportunities not 
often afforded to the average American Secondary School. 


WHAT MAKES AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
sy F. C. BorGeson 
(PROGREsSIVE Epucation, January, 1936) 

F. C. Borgeson, in commenting upon an “Activity” Program, 
has stressed several salient points which it would be well to dwell 
upon in the consideration of art courses. 

To quote Mr. Borgeson: ““We might say that the learner’s 
expanding and meaningful experiences provide what is to be 
learned — that is, learning grows inherently out of experiencing, 
not out of logically organized subject matter as found in textbooks. 
Experiential learning is, therefore, a correlative of reality of pur- 
pose.” 

Early in our list of essentials we must think of enlightened 
teacher-guidance as distinguished from ‘“‘teaching.”” To make this 
point in terms of activities, we might say that in the activity 
program the content and succession of activities emerge under 
teacher guidance from the developing experience process itself; in 
the degree that suggestions come from pupils, the teacher is success- 
ful. 

“Not until we have the right sort of pupil freedom and inter- 
est is it possible for us to emphasize creativeness. The Activity 
Program is characterized through and through by pupil creativity, 
rather than by mere pupil performance or conformance.” But, in 
speaking of freedom Mr. Borgeson points out that freedom is un- 
questionably an essential of the activity program; it is an oppor- 
tunity to exercise responsible and thoughtful self-direction to the 
extent of one’s ability. 

Particularly in an Art class would this be fitting, because 
undoubtedly creativeness in Art must come through self-direction 
rather than through the direction of the teacher. Learning is the 
result of self-experience, the fact that the student has made an 
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experiment and with the tentative guidance of a teacher has been 
able to select and discard the mediocre and useless mistakes, is 
proof positive that the next time a similar situation is set up, he 
will have the necessary background and knowledge to make his 
own decisions. 


“FOUR SHORT MONTHS OF CHINA” 
Chinese Painting at Burlington House 
By Lancpon WARNER 
(AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Art, February, 1936) 

Chinese Art seems to be a subject which has been sadly neg- 
lected in the average Secondary Art History course. Perhaps the 
cause for this neglect is the general ignorance of the East and its 
art. Mr. Warner states in his article: “There is a general sense of 
healthy ignorance abroad. The westerners who know most and 
have studied China all their lives begin each sentence with “Of 
course I don’t know, but the best opinion today seems tobe . ‘i 

Chinese Art, as displayed in the Burlington House, has no 
pictures which are tricky, or ignoble, or sensational, nothing painted 
to frighten the bourgeois suddenly into purchase. ‘‘One may not 
know the purpose of each picture or even always comprehend its 
subject thoroughly. But as you enter each room it is immediately 
clear that you are in the presence of master works, a range of cul- 
tures from Christ to the time of George IV, and that every single 
one of them is the sober, available best from the craftsman.” 

There were no “easel paintings’ in China to become stale 
in the drawing-room where pictures, by definition, were “‘hand- 
scrolls” or “‘rolled things.” Some few, no doubt, were almost 
fixtures in temples. But they were never pure decorations and 
were not furniture even there, but ritual objects used in the liturgy 
or hung “ex voto,” in a parent’s name. 

“The Ma Fen ink scroll of ‘The Hundred Geese’ is not so 
much a painting as a whole morning on the marshes with the sight 
and the memory of the long strung out gaggle streaming high over- 
head or circling to setile. Here in the picture is a progress of 
marshland and stubble field peopled with geese. It holds to a 
remarkable degree one characteristic of the best Chinese land- 
scape painting in that it is a memory and not a portrait, for the 
peculiar validity in it seems an impression left on the brain, not 
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the instantaneous snapshot a gunner records when he looks aloft.” 

This and other masterpieces on exhibition at the Burlington 
House are of peculiar interest. They portray the magnificently 
large field of knowledge represented in China. 

In this ancient civilization we have a complete and satisfying 
fund of material, which, perhaps because of its remoteness, we have 
neglected. China, as a source of knowledge in art, is a large and 
capable master. We would do well to study its value and present 
it along with our customary courses in Secondary Art Education. 


(Art Dicest, February 15, 1936) 


Two recent books on the subject of China: Introduction to 
Chinese Art by Arnold Silcock, and China Magnificent by Dagny 
Carter are of direct interest to the teacher concerned with the 
development of his courses in Art History as stated heretofore. 
Neither author tries to overwhelm the reader with his vast knowl- 
edge, but prefers rather to guide the reader through this field by 
showing him the topographical high points. 

“Among the important principles of Chinese Art which both 
authors include are the Six Canons of Hseih-Ho —: (1)Rhythmic 
vitality; (2) Use of the brush to form anatomical structure; (3) 
Conformation with objects depicted to show them in appropriate 
colors; (5) Design and Composition; (6) Transmission of classical 
models by study and imitation. In these canons is the epitome of 
Chinese expression, and also the fallacy — the conservatism ex- 
pressed in the last canon. While this assured subsequent genera- 
tions of a record of the treasures of the past, the conservative view- 
point has stifled much creative development.” 

These presentations of China’s glory, fulfilling each author’s 
purpose, entice the reader to fuller knowledge. 

— Hopson PitTmMan. 


3. Natural Science 
The Scientific Book Club is giving to science teachers a service 
of immeasurable value. (I am receiving no compensation for this 
free advertising). But when an organization does the job that it 
is doing, recognition certainly should be in order. When we reflect 
upon its recent selections: Carrel’s Man the Unknown, Jennings’ 
Genetics, Jafie’s Outposts of Science, Furnas’ Next Hundred Years, 
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Crile’s Phenomena of Life, and Crowther’s Ven of Science, we begin 
to see that the committee consisting of Arthur Compton, Edwin 
Conklin, Kirtley Mather, Harlan Stetson, and E. L. Thorndike is 
doing something real in the education of science teachers. I know 
of no better way of “keeping up with science” than through the 
reading of the books recommended by these men whose judgment 
must be respected by all of us. 

The February issue of ScteNcE EDUCATION contains an article 
on The Problem of Testing. Doctor Bayless is a believer in the 
objective examination for some things, but feels that a technique 
of careful judgment by the teacher, along lines suggested in the 
article, is “in the long run, a far better means of testing for thought- 
fulness than any objective examination which has yet been devised.” 

Incidentally, ScteENcE EpucaTIon contains excellent bibli- 
ographies designed to keep the science teacher acquainted with 
the new books, texts and non-texts, and articles appearing in edu- 
cational and general periodicals. The reviews are fairly reliable, 
and the abstracting is done with skill. 


Every biology course includes the consideration of vitamins. 
T. Swann Harding writes of Vitamins Today in the March Scren- 
TIFIc AMERICAN. This article might well supplant the material we 
now use in the elementary biology texts. In the same issue of 
this magazine is an article entitled Jn Case of War, a scientific 
account of strategic war materials. 


Always of interest are the Science Service Radio Talks printed 
in the ScrentIFIc Montuiy. They are well-adapted to the needs 
and interests of secondary school science students. The March 
issue tells us about Sounding the Seven Seas, and the Lure of Arch- 
aeology. 

Fascinating articles are those by George Gray in the February 
and March issues of Harpers. Last month he told us about 
Machines Which Imitate Life and this month he describes Thinking 
Machines. I do not recommend these for student consumption. 

It is easy to interest students in meteorology through its 
importance in aviation. William Wenstrom is writing a series of 
articles on “‘flying weather” in the Acro Dicest, with the March 
issue containing his views on Large Scale Storms. 

— Rosert N. HILkert. 
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4. English 

In the March number of THe ENGLIsH JourNax, R. L. Lyman, 
former President of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
reviews the major curriculum trends in the teaching of English. 
The article is of particular importance to those who are attempting 
a correlation or integration of English with other departments of 
study. 

In the April number John J. DeBoer, assistant editor of the 
Journal, writes a direct and courageous article on what schools 
ought now to be doing in education for peace. A Program of Peace 
Education proposes six procedures which should be adopted in 
schools to counteract the menace of war and fascism. 

In the March issue of THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL Epu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION occurs an article by Stuart Chase written 
expressly for the Journal on The Economy of Abundance. This is a 
compact and readable résumé of some of the material which has 
appeared in Chase's recent books, with modifications to bring the 
material up to date. 

In the same issue are helpful suggestions for making the 
school commencement a real and vital experience for the young 
graduate himself. The tendency to abandon the traditional pat- 
tern of the formal commencement, which was observable before 
the depression became acute, has gained rapid headway during its 
presence. A school graduation should be of, by, and for those 
primarily concerned, and we shall see many of next June’s com- 
mencements in secondary schools conducted almost entirely by 
boys and girls graduating. 

In the April number of the N. E. A. JourNaL is a summary 
statement by Thomas H. Briggs of the ten Issues of SECONDARY 
EpucaTION which have been the subject of a four-year study of 
the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education. The 
resulting statements, which were presented at the St. Louis meet- 
ing last February are likely to form the platform for the new 
secondary school curriculum, and indeed to affect the adminis- 
tration of secondary education as a whole, and are therefore of 
direct concern to all concerned in the teaching of boys and girls 
from the seventh grade to the twelfth. 

On page 121 of the April issue begins the bibliography of 
“Sixty Educational Books of 1935,” with a brief but helpful de- 
scription of each. —Joun A. LEsTER. 
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